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FIRST WORDS. 

This book, my dear children, 
I've made all for you, 

1 wanted some kindness 
To children to do. 



I know you will like it. 
If you ask me, *' When ? 

I'll answer, my darlings, 
"Again and Again." 
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THE WATERCRESS SELLER. 

To the market has Bessie 

For watercress been, 
And soon on her tray 

Tempting bunches are seen. 
Old Tom, he has shown her how to tie them so neat. 
That all passers-by must think them a treat. 

" Fine Cresses ! Fine Cresses ! " 

" Buy cresses to-day ! " 
Aloud, Bessie cries. 

As she holds out her tray. 
And folks think, In the evening how nice will it be, 

To have bread and butter and cresses to tea. 

I 

And so little Bessie ! 

Large business does do. 
And she earns her some money 
And has some tea too. 
And though Tom was too poor to have money to give, 
By kindness to Bessie has helped her to live. 
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BRAVE DOG WATCHING. 

Brave dog watching 

By the baby's bed, 
See how he sits up, 

How he holds his head. 

* 

" Hands off, all of you, 
Touch him if you dare ; 

Baby, rattle, anything. 
While he's in my care. 

" Till he wakes and wants you, 

All away I'll keep. 
Come, and you'll be welcome. 

When he's had his sleep." 




' Hands off, all of you, 
Touch him if you dare." 
c 
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DICK AND THE FAIRY. 



Young Dick was in a temper ; 

Just then a fairy came, 
And said, ' ' Why, Dick, my boy, 

You're very much to blame. 



" It's not the thing you're vexed at, 
That makes you feel so sad. 

The boys that have good tempers 
Are always very glad. 

" You think you need for happiness 
That pretty horse and cart ; 

You're wrong, my little fellow. 
You need a happy heart. 



"The toys you want and cannot have 
Would break, and make you sad ; 

Keep a good temper, Dick, my man, 
Good temper makes you glad." 



WHO TAUGHT THE LITTLE BIRDS? 

Who taught the little birds 
Their pretty nests to make ? 

Who taught them pretty moss 
And pretty pains to take ? 

Who gave their pretty eggs 
Such pretty hues and shape ? 

Who hung their pretty wings, 
With feathers, like a cape ? 



Who taught them how to perch ? 

Who showed them how to fly ? 
Who taught them how to sing, 

And soar into the sky ? 

The Bible, it has told us — 
No book besides could tell — 

'Twas He we call Our Father, 
Who doeth all things well. 
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THE OURAN-OUTANG. 

What a jolly old fellow 
That queer creature looks, 

As he clings to the branch 
With his fingers like hooks. 

Should he come to the ground, 

Run quickly away. 
For, I warn you, it would be 

Most dangerous to stay. 

And he will come back 

Wherever he roam, 
For there, in the tree. 

His wife is at home. 




PETER AND POLL. 

Two quarrelsome dogs each wanted a doll. 
Each seized on an arm, one Peter, one Poll ; 
They tugged at the arms till the doll came in two, 
Then gravely they wondered what now they should do. 
Poll had a straight tail, and Peter a curl. 
And both were the pets of one little girl. 



TWO LITTLE PONIES. 

Two little ponies, waiting for a ride. 
One called Beauty, the other called Pride, 



Black was the Beauty, 
Cream-coloured, Pride, 

The prettiest little ponies 
That ever children spied. 



Beauty was a little girl's. 
Pride was a boy's. 

Sweet, gentle, tiny things. 
Only like toys. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER'S TROUBLES. 



My dolly has dirtied her clothes, 

I'm sure she's not fit to be seen ; 
I'll tuck up my things for a scrub, 
. And I'll work, and I'll wash till they're clean, 



That doll ! it will dirty itself, 
I do not know what I'm to do ! 

One doll gives enough work, indeed ; 
How shall I get on when I've two ? 



By then, perhaps, she'll learn to take care, 

And do what her mother has said. 
If not, well, well, I am sure, 

I shall smack her and put her to bed. 
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MR. BARBER'S FIRE. 

Warm your hands, said the barber 
To poor old Watercress, 

Your cold hands being warmer, 
Won't make my fire the less. 

Put your basket down, then, 
Draw that chair the nigher ; 

Poor old shivering Watercress, 
Draw up to the fire. 

I can't bear to see men. 

Who are poor and old. 
Out upon a firosty day. 

Shivering in the cold. 

Put your basket down, then. 
Draw that chair the nigher ; 



Poor old shivering Watercress, 
Draw up to the fire. 



CROWNING OUR MAY QUEEN. 

The village green 
Is a festal scene. 

For all are out to play. 
And in their best 
The children drest, 

With music throng the 
way. 

[lite and blue, 

scarlet hue. 

In true right royal way. 

They march in one 

Procession long, 

And keep their holiday. 



To-morrow they 
Will work all day. 

And be in school again ; 
Then girls and boys 
Who make such noise — 

May get a little cane ! 



HEDGEHOG'S MORNING WALK. 

Come along, my little babies, 

Come along with me ; 
You're the prettiest little hedgehogs 
. That ever I did see. 



And you will be as happy, 

As happy as can be, 
If your little hearts are loving. 

And with each other you'll agree. 

E 



THE FISHERS. 

They are rowing away to the fishing smack ; 
In the early morning they'll try to come back. 

We hope that no storm will wreck their poor ship, 
But they'll have a safe and a prosperous trip ; 



Then the fish they have caught, they will pack in 

cold ice, 
And send it to market for dinners so nice. 



THE BIRD-CATCHER. 

Away went a cat to an old house-top, 

Where the swallows were perching, a splendid lot. 



When the cat was quite near them, and ready to spring. 
The swallows all saw her and quickly took wing. 

The cat was so vexed and said angrily, " Mew," 
For she nearly had caught one, when away they all 
flew ; away they all flew ! 



POOR MRS. JACKSON. 

Poor Mrs. Jackson found a little girl under her 
greens-and-fruit stall. The little girl was crying. 
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Her father was dead and her mother was unkind and 
drunken. So Mrs. Jackson found a home for the 
little girl ; and she grew up to love Mrs. Jackson, 
and was her loving daughter. She spent many 
happy days in the greens-and-fruit shop, where she 
sold people what they came to buy, and gave Mrs. 
Jackson the money. 



OLD FATHER MONKEY. 

Poor old father monkey, 
He's looking very sad ; 

Some one's taken something — 
He feels it is too bad. 

After them he's looking. 

Getting in a rage, 
Quickly he would follow, 

But he's in a cage. 




Poor old father monkey. 

Looking very sad ; 
I wish that I had something 

That would make you glad. 



Dress it when it wakes, 
And in turns they carry it 
When " a walk " it takes. 

Bedtimes they undress it, 
Then its prayers are said, 

Then in Httle nightgown. 
Put it warm to bed. 



Lucy loves her kittens. 
Their names are Jack and Gill. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 



Hark ! the Christmas bells are ringing, 

Telling of a Saviour's birth, 
How the Lord of Life and Glory, 

Came of old from heaven to earth. 



Then the bells will cease their chiming, 
And the choirs begin to sing 

Of the babe in lowly manger, 
Who is now of glory. King. 



So, let all the world His praises 

Sing and chime each Christmas day ; 

Till, at last, all sin and sorrow 
Shall be sung and chimed away, 
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JOCK AND THE ROBBER. 

This is Jock, who now sits quietly enough in his 
kennel, with birds pecking away at his dinner. They 
often do this. He is very good friends with the 
little things. 

In winter Jock sleeps in the kitchen. One dark 
night a robber came down the kitchen chimney. 
The tea-kettle was on the bar, and the robber knocked 
it off with his foot. Down it fell on to the hearth with 
a great noise, which awoke Jock. Up he jumped in 
a moment, and barked loudly. Then he saw two 
legs pushing out of the chimney, and with a growl, he 
seized one of them and bit it badly. The robber 
kicked Jock off, but he only barked louder and 
sprang at him again. Then Jock's master came, 
and the robber was caught and taken to prison ; and 



the brave dog was patted and praised for being so 
faithful, and for saving the house from a thief. 



LUCY'S BIRDCAGE. 
Lucy was very kind, and so she let all her birds out 



of their cage to go fly away in the sunny sky. And 
her httle birds were very ignorant, and they were 
glad to go. But soon the birds were cold and 
hungry, and then they died ; for they had been born 
in a cage, and did not know where to find their food. 
Next morning Lucy found her pets all dead upon 
the lawn. So even kind hearts need guiding by 
people who are older, and have wiser minds. 
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MABEL. 

Mabel is a little girl 

Of bright and active will, 
Her hands and feet, 'tis often said. 

Are not a moment still. 

But now she listens thoughtfully 

Beside her father's knee. 
And promises that she will try 

To good and happy be. 

He tells her, ere so very long, 
He shall have passed away ; 

Then God, he says, will be her friend, 
And near her every day. 




THE OLD WIDOW. 

There is a widow, poor and old, 
Who's never hungry, never cold ; 
Tom Tinker keeps her — he's out to-day, 
Grinding folks' scissors, far away ; 
Mending their pots, and kettles, and pans. 
Stopping holes in their watering cans ; 



And at the end of each long day, 

He gives this widow all his pay. 

Poor Tom's the widow's only son — 

His ways are kind, and we say, " Well done ! ' 



NELSON. 

Nelson is a big, fine dog, 
And he is gentle too ; 

And what his master tells him, 
He'll always quickly do. 

So everybody likes him. 
He is so good and true. 

And when you are like Nelson, 
All people will like you. 



BOB'S WELCOME. 

The "Willing Bess," 
In Christmas dress, 

Is gay as gay can be,' 



With holly decked. 
All snowy flecked, 

Its fire gleams cheerily. 

Now Bob's in sight. 
Wave holly bright. 

Shout him a welcome " Hey I ' 
The pudding's prime, 
Bob's just in time. 

For a grand Christmas day ! 



THOSE LITTLE PUPPIES. 

Oh ! those little puppies, 

One, two, three, 
They're always in such mischief. 

As never you did see. 



They drag away at table-cloths, 
They pull the cushions down, 

They seize the butler's trouser legs, 
And tear the servant's gown. 



But they're such little jolly things. 
We can't find in our heart, 

In spite of all the mischief done, 
With puppies dear to part. 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

" Mother, may we keep house ? " " No indeed, you're 

too young." 
" O but mother!" they laughed, "we mean only in fun! 

" Some raisins and currants, some sugar and meal, 
Just a little, you know, we don't want a great deal." 

Then, smiling, kind mother their larder supplied, 
And away to the garden they every one hied. 

But soon they were tired of the housekeeping fun, 
And one thing was certain, their provisions were done. 

" Let us play at a school," said big brother Dick, 
" You shall all keep the rule, and I'll keep the stick." 

And the sisters agreed, in the picture you see. 
More well-behaved scholars there scarcely could be. 



SNOW AND FIDO. 

FiDO was on the table eating the lobster, and Snow 
came into the room and called Fido a naughty little 
thief, and scratched him and made him come down. 
But Snow did not object to thieving. She only wanted 
to take Fido's place and eat the lobster herself. So 
when Fido came down Snow jumped up to finish 
the lobster. But just as she began to eat, the butler 
came in and seized Snow and slapped her well. 
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SAVED AT SEA. 

The ship would sink, the captain found, 
And all the passengers be drowned, 
Down in the deep, deep sea. 

So ere too late, the sailor crew. 
With such a dreadful death in view, 
Quick, lower down their boat. 

Now children to their mothers cling, 
And many a prayer is on the wing. 
And strong arms ply the oars. 

The rocks are cleared, the danger's past, 
But O the food is failing fast. 
When lo ! a sail appears. 

The largest blanket in their store — 
Was ever such a flag before ! — 
Is hoisted in the air. 
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The waves roll high, the sky is dark, 
But soon they reach that friendly barque, 
Then safely sail to shore. 



POOR BLIND TOM. 

This is poor old Tom, 

He is not an idle man, 
But he is quite blind, 

So his little dog Fan 
Takes him round to folks' doors 

To get a copper if he can. 

And kindly people say, 

" The poor old man must live," 



And always they are ready some good thing to give. 
And feel it is more blessed than good to receive. 



KITTENS AT SCHOOL. 

Three lively young kittens 
With soft silky mittens, 
Have been learning to catch little mice. 

One kept guard at a hole, 
Out a little mouse stole, 
Kitty rushed — it ran back in a trice. 



Said Tabbie, " My dearie. 

You've lost it most clearly, 

By being too hasty and rash. 

Don't get in a flurry. 
Nor jump in a hurry, 
For dinners aren't got with a dash." 



MRS. CHERRUP. 

Mother Cherrup, Mother Cherrup, 

Called, " Awake, my little birdie ! " 
As she hopped from twig to twig, 
In the summer morning early. 

Mother cherruped, " Birds awake ! 
Birds awake ! " 

Thus the mother called them early. 

Then away she flew to find. 
Just the nicest little breakfast ; 
For she was so very kind. 

Then she cherruped, " Breakfast take ! 

Breakfast take ! " 

Then one little bird was missing, 
So the father looked with care, 
And he whistled ; then he spied it. 
Safe within the nestie there ! 

And he cherruped, " All awake ! 
All awake ! " 



A RIDE ON A KITE. 

See little John Tim 

Is delighted to fly 
On the back of his kite, 

Up into the sky. 



And there he can see 
The world is quite round, 

But, Johnny, take care, 

Or you'll fall to the ground. 



THE BIRDS EGGS. 

' Oh, the little dears, what beauties ! 

So round and smooth and blue, 
I never saw such beauties, Tom, 
As those dear eggs, did you.' 
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" What a darling little nest they're in, 

All moss and down and hair ; 
I wonder who has made it, 



Who put it for them there ? 
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" Well, Lucy, birds have made it. 
And they have put it there ; 

But God had put it in their heads 
To make it all so fair ; 



'Twas God that made those rounded eggs 

Of pretty spotted blue. 
And God put birds within those shells. 

And soon they'll peck them through." 

" What pretty ways God seems to have,' 

Then Lucy did reply, 
" I'm very glad that Jesus says 

We'll know Him by-and by." 
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SELF-WILLED BOBBY. 



These are all children who once were so ill. 
Save Bobby, you see, and he is so, still. 



The rest, they are better I'm happy to tell ; 
The physic they took, it soon made them well. 



They lay in their beds, obeyed their kind nurse. 
All but Bobby, and he is not better but worse. 



He spit out his physic, would not lie in bed. 

And, indeed, he would do not a thing that was said. 



So he's ill and in doors this bright summer day. 
While they, now quite better, may go out to play. 



LEARNING TO SING. 

" Tweet — tweet — tweet," 

Sang the mother loud and clear, 

" Weet — weet — weet," 

Tried each little nestling dear. 

They'd learnt to chirp when it was spring, 
And by the summer they'd learnt to sing. 
And now 'tis winter we hear them still, 
Chirping for crumbs on the window sill. 



lE'S BUTTERFLY. 

ss was a pet caterpillar, 
From a butterfly's egg. 
o Bertie, and he called 
mse it had a beautiful 
:oat, like many others 
5 creeping across the 

One day, as Bertie was watching it creep up the 
stem of a plant, his mamma said to him, " Flossie's 
coat is like your ulster, it grows too small." " Mam- 
ma ! " exclaimed Bertie, laughing, " it's me that grows 
too large, my coat doesn't alter." "Ah, to be sure!" 
she replied ; " and it is so with Flossie's coat, and 



soon he will have to tug and push to get out of it. 
But Flossie can be his own tailor ; he will make him- 
self another velvet coat underneath this one. And 
when that is too small, another, and another. By-and- 
by instead of a velvet coat he will make a hard shelly 
one, and we shall call him a chrysalis." " And how 
will he get that off? " asked Bertie. '■ The kind old 
sun will help him off with that. He will then 
become a handsome butterfly." 



HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 

That man is going to prison, 

To set a prisoner free, 
He said, " Take off his fetters, 

And put them on to me." 
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We cannot go to prison, 
Nor set a prisoner free ; 

Yet we may love our neighbour, 
And little Christians be. 

For we can help each other . 

Our little griefs to bear ; 
The need of loving-kindness 

Lies round, us everywhere. 



HERE'S MY PONY. 

Here's my pony, 

Waiting ready, 
Hold his bridle, 

Keep him steady. 



Now I'll mount and ride away ! 
On my own dear Dapple gray. 
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FREDDIE'S GARDEN RAKE 



" Look, mamma dear ! " cries Fred, 
" What a neat garden rake ! 

Did you think that I could 
Such a pretty one make ? " 

" You are clever indeed 
If you've done it, my boy." 

" Why 'twas easy, mamma. 
As — just breaking a toy. 



" I selected a stick 

That I thought would be good ; 
There are plenty, you know. 

In the lane by the wood. 



"Then I gimleted holes 
With my own little tool. 



And I sharpened some twigs 
As I came home from school. 
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" When I'd cut them one length 
And well hammered them in. 

Just as neatly they fit 
As a carpenter's pin. 

" And to make it look white 
I just pared the brown stem ; 

Now really, mamma, 

Don't you think it a gem ? " 



JOHNNY AT THE BROOK. 

That is Johnny in the hospital. I will tell you how 
he got there. 

As Connie and Daisy and Johnny went over the 
bridge that crosses the brook, Johnny would lean 
over the wooden bars at the side of the bridge. 
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Then he swung to and fro, humming to himself, 
seeming very happy, till, alas ! he fell over headlong 
down into the stream. 

Connie and Daisy rushed down to the rescue. 
They waded into the water almost up to their knees 
to save him, and reached poor Johnny, struggling 
and panting in the water, for he was choking. 

Connie and Daisy helped him home. On the way 
there they found that Johnny's poor head was cut 
and bleeding, with the sharp stones on to which he 
had fallen at the bottom of the brook. His mother 
stripped off his wet things, bathed his head, and 
dressed his wounds, gave him a warm bath, tucked 
him up in bed. But all the night long Johnny 
moaned in pain, and when in the morning Constance 
and her brother came to inquire if he was well, they 
found him very ill. And as his parents were poor, 
they took him to the hospital, where he was soon 
made well. 



THE CUCKOO. 

Cuckoo comes in April, 

Cuckoo sings in May, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo all all the day ; 
But when the farmer carries his sweet smelling hay. 
Cuckoo says, " Cuckoo," and then flies away, 

And then flies away. 

H 
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GOD BLESS BIRDIE. 



God bless birdie, 
Going home to bed. 
Taking to your pillow. 
Little weary head. 



God bless birdie, 
Singing all day long. 
God bless birdie, 
For its pleasant song. 



God bless birdie. 
Through the quiet night. 
God bless birdie. 
Till the morning light. 



THE LITTLE SPORTSMAN. 

Now, Carlo, we'll go hunting. 
To shoot a little bunting. 



With father's whip, and beh, and gun. 
I'll blow the horn, and you must run. 
And we will have a day of fun. 
By going out a hunting. 
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ROBERT AND HIS SISTER. 



Poor little Robert, sleeping in a cart ; 

Though his limbs are frozen, he has wannest heart. 

See his little sister lying on his arm. 

Loving pillow for her head, nice and soft and warm. 

She can sleep quite soundly, in her brother's care ; 
In her dreams she's happy, for dear Bob is there. 

Early in the morning they will up and go, 
Polly all contented, for Bob loves her so. 

Bob is always happy, Polly's always glad ; 
She's a loving sister ; he's a noble lad 



What can make boys happy ? what can give girls joy ? 
Loving one another, as this girl and boy ! 
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NEPTUNE. 

Neptune is Uncle John's dog. He is a noble fellow. 
When he walks with his master in the road, where 
he lives, many looks of admiration and some of 
fear are turned towards him. 

When little May has come with her Mamma on a 
visit to her Uncle, Nep barks at her, and she is 
afraid of him. But May soon learns that he is as 
good and loving as he is big and handsome. 

By-and-by, Uncle takes May in his arms and 
carries her round the garden. Now good Nep sees 
that May is his master's friend, and when Uncle 
walks to the kennel and unchains him, Nep jumps 
up to May to lap her cheek and caress her. 

Now she is happy, and laughs at Nep as he frisks 
about. All the time May stays at Nep's home after 
that Nep does not bark at her once. 



NEP AND NERO. 

Nero is Nep's friend. He is quite as large as Nep, 
but he is a black dog, and lives at a house near 
Nep's. The two often frolic together, and sometimes 
they are foolish enough to fight, to see which is the 
cleverest. And this is how May saw one of these 
friendly fights begin. Nep picked up a stick in his 
mouth, and brought it round on to the lawn. Nero 
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was there. Nep dropped the stick on the grass, and 
withdrew in a jumping-about way, to a little distance, 
all the time keeping an eye upon Nero with a look 
that said, " Touch if you dare."- Nero plainly under- 
stood the challenge, and, with his front paws toward 
the stick, he wheeled about on his hind legs in little 
make-believe leaps, yet not venturing to seize the 
stick, until Nep for one little minute pretended 
not to be looking. Then Nero pounced on the 
stick. And the same instant Nep sprang upoh him. 
And with many a worrying bound along the terraced 
walks, the accepted challenge was fought out, until 
Nero, who had soon relinquished the stick, was com- 
pelled also to retreat to his kennel, glad of kind hands 
to bathe and dress his wounds. 

May was sorry for poor Nero to be hurt, but who 
could help being proud of Uncle John's splendid 
dog Nep ? 



THE WOODPECKER, 

Just look up there, 

In colours rare, 

The woodpecker in the trees. 
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With legs so strong, 

With bill so long, 

He climbs and works with ease. 

A hole he makes. 

Then straw he takes. 

And warm from every breeze, 

He builds his nest. 

And takes his rest 

In hollows in the trees. 



UNCLE'S GIFT. 

** See, mamma ! Each a shilling, 
Kind uncle has sent ; 
He says, part must be saved 
And part may be spent" 
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" Now that is most sensible. 
Their mother replies 
With a smile, as she sees 
Glad light in their eyes. 



A toy IS soon purchased 
And played with in glee. 

While a sixpence stored by 
Still delighted they see. 



THE ENGINE DRIVER. 

Puff, puff, puff. 

As the train goes flving along; 
Puff, puff, puff, 

Is the engine man's only song. 



Puff, puff, puff 

Through fields with the sunshine so bright ; 
Puff puff, puff 

Through tunnels as dark as the night, 
o 



Puff, puff puff 

Till a station before him he sees ; 
Then puff, puff, puff, 

He'll stop for a while if you please. 

The engine runs up to the platform, 

And there a few minutes stands still ; 

Some leave the train at the station. 
And others the carriages fill ; 

Then the steam is turned on by the driver. 
And the engine puffs with a will. 

Puff puff puff 

Is the engine man's only song; 
Puff puff puff 

And the train goes flying along. 



THE KINDLY BOATMAN. 

Laurie and Aleck and Marion were glad when 
summer came again. 
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Now they are at the sea-side, and a few days ago 
they were all out fishing. In a little time Marion 
had caught four nice large fish. Laurie and Aleck 
had only got three very small ones. Aleck watched 
his line more closely. But Laurie's eye rested on 
Marion's fish, and he said disappointedly, " I wish I 
had caught them." "Cheer up and try again," said 
the kindly boatman. Laurie tried again, and soon 
each had quite a capital lot, which they were not a 
little proud to take home. 

Longing looks on another's fish, 
Which that other himself has caught, 
Will never make one mite of good, 
Nor fish to our hook to be brought. 

** We must always try for ourselves," 
Said the fisher, that fishing day ; 

" Each one must put his hook in the sea ; 
Success comes always that way." 



E SONGSTER. 

hirr and a rush 
id little thrush, 
the top of a tree ; 
ilease his young wife, 
fs for his life : 
; says, " Marionnettes ! " 
sings he. 

With bright sparkling 

eyes 
His best notes he tries, 
And carols both loudly 

and long. 
Till with clear charming 

trills 
He the evening air fills : 

Bertie says, " Marion- 
nettes ! " is his song. 



IN THE HAY-FIELD. 

How delightful to be in the hay-field ! Leonard and 
Percy, with their elder sister Constance, have been 
spending all this long, hot, summer day among 
Farmer Meadows's hay-making, with Daisy Meadows 
and her sisters, Violet and Rosie. Jumping among 
the hay. Riding in the hay-cart. Racing with 
Rover, the farmer's dog. Nothing has marred their 
pleasure. 

Even the sharp shower about noon was refresh- 
ing. Lemonade and fruit, nice new milk and cake, 
they have enjoyed very much. 

Now it is evening, and they are all about returning 
home for a good sound sleep in their little beds. 
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THE COCK AND THE CATS. 

" What do you want, you pussies ? 

Go home to your mother to bed. 
My hens do not like you at all," 

The cock to the pussy cats said. 

One pussy said, " Oh, I won't harm you ; " 

The other, " I'll be very good." 
" Well, then, " said the cock, " you may stay, 

If you will behave as you should. 

" For foolish young kittens should always obey 
The wisdom of cocks that are old. 

Don t bother the hens, let the chickens alone. 
And always do things you are told. " 




THE KITTEN AND THE PUPS. 

Oh, you foolish pussy ! pups won't do you harm : 
Why, you silly little thing, feel you such alarm ? 

Don't scratch them, pussy, there's a pretty dear. 
From such little playful pups you have nought to fear. 



THE KIND MILK-MAID. 
" Would you like a drink of milk, my boy ? ' 

" Oh yes, I'm sure I should ; 
But, why ever should you ask me, ma'am ? 

You must be very good ! " 
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" Oh no, not good at all, my boy ; 

Christ says we should be kind, 
And do each day the little good 

Which to our hand \ye find. 

*' I thought you seemed so thirsty, 

And your crust seemed very dry, 
A draught of milk will do you good. 

I'm glad you're passing by. " 

BIRDIE'S PRAYER. 

" I DO want some breakfast," chirped birdie in prayer. 
And God, who made birdies, will surely take care. 

Then a soft gentle whisper seemed to come and to go. 
Not heeding the darkness, nor heeding the snow. 

" It taps at a window," for kind hearts are there, 
And these have a breakfast, " enough and to spare." 

Then birdie is fed, and away it will go. 
Quite happy and warm, not caring for snow. 



BABY'S FIRST TEETH. 

Mother holds baby, 
Feeling for its pegs ; 

Baby does not like it, 
Kicking with its legs. 

Granny, standing by these, 
Wonders if they're through. 

Hears the mother say so. 
Says it can't be true. 

Feels she with her finger. 

Jerks it quick away. 
Baby having bitten her. 

She's no more to say. 
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THE RED INDIAN. 

Poor Indian ! he knows not 

From whence he has come. 
He thinks that he came from 

The fair Rising Sun. 
And he fancies at night, 

As it sinks in the west. 
He'll thus pass away 

To the land of the blest. " 



We will teach him that God 

Is his Father in Heaven, 
To whom he must pray, 

" May my sins be forgiven. 
Then tell him that Jesus 

Came down from above. 
And showed us our Father, 

Whose best name is Love. 
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In fierce eagle wings he decks himself out, 

And in tall ostrich feathers feels handsome, no doubt. 

For, like all the world, the Red Indian has heard. 
It takes some fine feathers to make a fine bird. 
Q 
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THE VILLAGE GIRL. 



See, Lucy sings a pretty song, 
And the listeners do not tire, 

They're proud of their dear village girl. 
Who sings among the choir. 



Her father's there, he listens too. 

He's full of tender love, 
For she is singing where once sang 

Her mother now above. 



We should be thankful to our God, 
Who has sweet voices given, 

And train them here to sing to Him, 
When we have gone to Heaven. 
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THE LITTLE BUSY TOM-TITS. 



Tom-tits are pecking at the buds, you say, 

And you're very angry, and bid them go away : 

" We want some cherries, round and red, to grow 

upon that tree. 
And if you peck the buds away, no cherries there will 

be." 



You're wrong, my little friend ; young grubs are in 

that branch, 
And those busy little Tom-tits are eating them to 

lunch. 
And if they do not eat them, the grubs will eat 

the bud. 
And so they're not a bit of harm ; they're only doing 
good. 



LUCY. 

Lucy got a letter, just the other day, 
From her sailor brother, who is far away. 

'= writing back to him, thinking what to say 
brother dear, who is far, far away. 
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LITTLE FRIEND DAISY. 

My wee white frill is tightly wrapped. 
My little head is snugly capped, 

But soon my frills are opened out. 
And I awake, and look about 

My coveriet is lovely green, 
My curtain is a sunny beam. 

And round about me children sweet, 
With happy voice and tripping feet. 

And as I wake to these, is brought 
This simple, true, and happy thought : 

" Am I like you ? — or you like me ? " 
" I'm sure the likeness you can see. 

" For you have little feet in boots. 
Though mine, I dare say, you call roots. 
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" 'Tis true you dance and frisk about. 
That I cannot, there is no doubt. 

m 

" But I eat food, and breathe the air, 
And we are both one Father's care. 

So wide I ope my eye each day, 
For I'm God's Httle Daisy Ray." 



DOGGIE IN THE SEA. 

Cruel boys are throwing stones at a poor swimming 
dog. It is tired, and wants to get on to the land to 
lie down, and they won't let it. Every time it comes 
near the shore, they throw more stones and frighten 
it back, and sometimes they hit it and give it pain. 
How would they like to have stones thrown at them ? 
Perhaps, when they come to think, they will not throw 
any more. Poor doggie ! 



DAIRY MARY. 
This is dairy Mary 
In her Sunday clothes, 
With the eggs to market, 
On market days she goes. 

Sells them one a penny 
To the market men. 
Then with all the money 
She goes home again. 



When she there has waited 
Till the hens have laid, 

Back she goes to market, 
Happy dairy-maid. 

And sometimes the farmer 
Gives the maid a ride. 

With some other maiden 
Sitting by her side. 
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WHAT THE BEARS SAID. 

Four jolly bears, all in a pit, 

Having no food to eat, 
Climb up that tree to get a bit. 

Like boys with hands and feet. 

*' Dear children, please do pity take, 
We're here to give you fun ; 

So give a slice of currant cake. 
Or just a penny bun. 

" We're prisoners here, as you may see, 

In iron rail and wall ; 
We'd get our food if we were free, 

And never beg at all. 

*' So, children dear, some pity take. 

Give us a penny bun, 
Or else a slice of currant cake, 

Then we will give you fun." 
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THE NEGROES' DANCE. 



Rumble-rum rumble, turn, turn, turn, 

Sang the negroes at night to the roll of their drum. 



Fine feathers, my friends, and tassels like these. 
Are all very well, but wear clothes, if you please. 



Your dear little children just now are at rest. 
But when they get old, do let them be dressed. 



Be kind to them always, don't teach them to fight. 
Show them how to be good, and do what is right. 



With squirrels and rabbits let them scamper and play. 
And chase the gazelle through the forest all day. 
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WATER SPIDERS; 

There are spiders which live under water. They 
have little silken houses the shape of a little girl's 
thimble ; they have no water in them, but are full of 
air. Though they live at the bottom of the mill pond, 
their house is as dry as yours ; so the little spider 
and his little wife and family are not drowned. 

They sometimes lose a leg, 

And then another grows. 
They have a bit of sponge 

On all their tiny toes. 

And down in the water 

Their house is so warm. 
And they and their loved ones 

Are safe from all harm. 
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BOBBIE, 
THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 



Bobbie is poor, but he is bright, brave, and busy, 

t 

though he looks very rough. 

One day Bobbie was feeHng very hungry. 
He had no father or mother to give him any 
dinner. 

A gentleman was coming out of the Paddington 
Railway Station with a leather bag in his hand. 

Bobbie ran up to him, and touching his cap 
politely, said — 

" Carry yer bag, Sir, please ? " But the gentleman 
walked on without noticing him. 

Bobbie ran along beside him. 

" I'll take it a long way fur a penny," he pleaded. 

"Be off," said the gentleman angrily, and he 



swung his bag round as though to drive him 
away. 

That was a hard day for Bobbie. 
.Since then he has taken a crossing to sweep, and 
he gets along better when it is wet and people go 
his way. 

But it is fine just now ; the crossing is well swept, 
so he sits down and rests. 



THE BIRDS' BOX. 

Somebody has built a box 

For the birds to build their nest ; 

And through the nights of wind and rain, 
All snug and dry they rest. 

And now they take their morning kiss, 

For it is break of day, 
And then they'll have a little chat. 

And then they'll fly away. 



THE MAY QUEEN. 

See, Flora fair ! 
She's sweetness rare ; 
To her they homage pay, 
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They crown her Queen 
On the village green, 
For this is the first of May. 



With circling rings 

Of daisy strings 
And May-pole streamers gay, 

Both up and down, 

Through all the town. 
They merrily passed the day. 



Such a lovely Queen 

Was never seen ; 
Nor ever so pretty a sight 

As Flora gay, 

That first of May, 
And the children's wild delight. 
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THE BARBER'S BABY. 

Poor little baby, 

It has no mother dear, 
And so its busy father 

Has put it down here. 

He mends umbrellas 
In this neat little place, 

But often does he stop a while 
To look at baby's face. 



And baby quite enjoys it. 

She has a little will, 
Sometimes she gets in mischief; 

But now she's lying still. 

T 
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ON THE SEA WALL. 

Robbie was fishing in the sea with his wonderful 
fishing-rod, and a little bit of what fishes like stuck 
upon his fishing-hook. By-and-by a tug, tug, jerked 
the rod in. his hand. 

A fish had seized his hook. So he handed the 
rod to Mattie, and drew up the line out of the sea. 
When, lo ! a beautiful mackerel was at the end. 

Mattie said, " Oh, dear, dear, do let it go ! " 

But Robbie almost darted over the sea wall in his 
delight to reach it. 

Robbie was fond of nice fish to eat, and Robbie 
had heiard that certain fishes called- sharks think 
people very good to eat, even without being cooked. 
Robbie soon unhooked his prize and took it home. 
But kind Mattie could not eat any dinner that day, 
for she had seen the poor fish alive. 



GRACIE. 

Loving the sunshine 
all the day, 

Loving it in your 
baby way. 

Peep at the sun ; he's 
up in the sky. 

A baby may peep, 
though he is so high. 

And Jesus is, like 
that light so high, 

Shining on baby out 
of the sky. 

Baby is bathed in Jesus's love. 

Though Jesus dwells in the world above. 

Look up, my baby, and have no fear, 
You're one of the Saviour's little ones dear. 



A STORY OF ROBBERS. 

' I WILL tell you a story of Luther to-night," 
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Said Allan's mamma, as the fire blazed bright. 

« « * « 

"Alone in a wood he was travelling home, 

And he feared wicked people to kill him might come. 

Then the funniest story of Luther is told, 

How his friends pretended to be robbers bold, 

And they galloped right into that very dark wood 

In the middle of night, where brave Luther stood. 

They seized him ! And with him they galloped away. 

And they galloped so fast that before break of day 

Over hills they had gone, to a castle so tall ; 

And there he found out they weren't robbers at all. 

But his own dearest friends, who knew danger was 

rife. 
And had carried him off, and had thus saved his life. " 



JACK. 

Jack is a very clever little dog, and would be much 
loved, but he will steal. 

He is well fed, but is greedy, and wants all he 
sees. 

So he gets into much trouble. 

People don't like him, and he is unhappy. 
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STREET SINGERS. 

The poor woman draws 
Her bow across the strings. 

While the poor boy sweetly 
An old song sings. 

They sing for a living, 
They sing for some bread, 

They sing for some coppers. 
To pay for a bed. 

The poor boy is blind. 
And the woman is ill ; 

We will hope that with money 
Their pockets they'll fill. 

And when they at night 
To their tired bed creep, 

May God in his mercy 
Give both of them sleep. 
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FIVE LITTLE GUINEA PIGS 



" Keep near me," said the mother 

Of five tiny guinea pigs. 
The owner was a little boy 

Named Master Samuel Swigs. 

And Master Samuel had a dog 
That gave that mother fears 

That some day, if he had the chance. 
He'd kill her tiny dears ; 

So she begged and prayed them never 

To stray from her away, 
And, whatsoever else they did. 

Keep near her night and day. 

Then one would at his brothers wink, 
Just making fun, you know. 



For in his little mind he'd planned 
A journey that he'd go. 

He'd often seen out in the yard 

A kitten take a walk, 
And dogs had never bitten her. 

'Twas very fine to talk. 
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His mother must be rather soft. 

He knew a thing or two, 
And some day, when she was asleep, 

He'd settled what to do. 

The chance it came, and out he went, 

To see the world, he said, 
The dog it seized him in its jaws, 

One moment — he was dead. 

So little ones should always trust 
Heads wiser than their own. 

Until they've changed from children, 
And men and women grown. 

THE SNOWDROP. 

There's a little snowdrop fair 
Down among the fairies there t 
That's perhaps where it has been 
Summer wand of fairy queen, 



Till in winter it is seen, 
Fairy white and fairy green, 
Brought by little fairy men. 
Out above the earth again. 



A CRUST OF BREAD. 

How many a crust 

Is thrown away ! 

" 'Tis only a crust," 

We often say; 

Yet see, that mother her thanks has said 

To God for only a crust of bread. 

And though it Is dry, 

They'll gladly eat. 
And think that a crust 
Is quite a treat; 
So then of a crust let us take care. 
Though we ha\e enough, enough and to spare. 



PUSS AND THE PICTURE. 

Edith has tired of all her dollies, 

And stowed them away on the nursery shelf, 
She's showing poor Tabby some pictures in colours. 

And one is a pussy cat, just like herself 

She says, "Now, pussy, just look at this book. 
It's the place where you your relation may see ; 

There's a pretty, plump puss, as dear to some one 
As you, dear old Tabby, are dear unto me." 



This is a picture of one whom people knew as 
Happy Old Grandmother. She is so good and kind. 
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Through a long, long life she has been always loving 
and always loved. Many poor people she has 
helped and made happy. 

Now she is old, and very feeble, and almost blind, 
and still she scatters kind words and a happy look 
around her. And she likes to be placed in her 
chair with cushions, as you see her, to speak to the 
young people who pass, and what she says is chiefly, 
" Be kind, my dears ; be kind ; and God will bless 
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you. 

One day she will sit at her door no more. She 
will have gone to her home in heaven, but the people 
who knew her will always love her and long to see 
her again. 



KIND BILLY'S HELPERS. 

Billy Gow and his donkey, Neddy, are well known 
near the common where they live. Billy's father is a 



strong stout man, but his son is very crooked, poor 
fellow, and his limbs are so weak that it is with 
difficulty he drags himself about. Yet he manages 
to cut turf from the common, and this, with firewood 
that his brothers and sisters saw and chop into bundles, 
Neddy draws in a little cart to sell. 
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One day in the winter Neddy was toiling with a 
load of turf up a steep hill that was covered with snov/ 
and ice. 

Billy patted and stroked his faithful helper, saying 
all the cheering words he could think of. But Neddy's 
feet kept slipping, and it appeared very doubtful if he 
could manage it, when some brisk footsteps sounded 
coming down the hill, and three workmen were 
seen approaching. 

" Hi — up ! " called out one ; and then to his com- 
panions, " Let's give him a turn." In a moment a man 
was at each wheel pressing the spokes round, while 
another at the back of the little cart was pushing. 

How Neddy stepped up now! And his cripple 
master semed almost to forget his lameness. Quickly 
the top of the steep brow was reached. And, 
nodding pleasantly to Billy's look of thanks, the three 
men turned away to their walk. 



[htly 
how 
lone 

the httle deed of kindness, done in a moment, but not 

soon forgotten ! 
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THE BRAVE DOG. 

That's a Saint Bernard, 
A lost boy on his back, 

Who in darkness and snow. 
He had missed the right track. 

Then he sat down, and feared 
That of cold he must die ; 

He felt wretched and lost, 
And had a good cry. 

The dog heard his cries. 
Then found where he lay. 

And to a warm home 
Then he bore him away. 

So the dog saved the life 
Of the lost little boy. 
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And gave to his father 
And mother great joy. 
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GENTLE JOAN. 

Good Joan of Arc was a village maid, 
And morning and night her prayers she said. 
Oft she played with her playmates under a tree, 
And her life was as happy as happy could be. 

Young Joan had dreams most lovely and bright, 
Of angels with crowns and raiments of light ; 
Sweetest voices told Joan a good child to be, 
And some day the land by her should be free. 

So, helping her mother, she spun with her hands. 
She cared for the calves, and the cows, and the lambs. 
And gladly she'd give to a stranger her bed. 
Whom want to her home at Domremy had led. 

Her visions Joan wanted to tell to the king. 
And to him the great folks poor Joan did bring. 
Then she told him that God, the great Ruler above. 
Would crown him the king of the land of their love. 
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Then out to the wars Joan led soldiers brave. 

From enemies cruel her country to save. 

She was kind to the wounded, her foes she made 

glad, 
Yet she fought, for her heart for her country was sad. 
She waved a white flag, cried, " For peace I have come. 
In the name of King Jesus, go, enemy, home." 

But alas ! 'tis a story too sad to relate, 
The cruellest death was poor Joan's fate. 
They called her a witch, and they piled up the wood. 
And they bunted her to death, all because she was 
good. 



DARLING TEDDY. 

There's darling Teddy 

At his toes again ; 
"One, two, three, four," 

Counting them to ten. 
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" One went to market, 
One stopped at home. 

One got a currant bun, 
And one got none." 

So Teddy wakes up, 
At dawning of day. 

And waits for his nurse 
To take him away. 



THE SHOE-BLACK'S DOG. 

" Your shoes are so dirty," said the boot-black's dog, 
" I pull at your trousers, your memory to jog. 

" You should not want telling, a man of your age, 
A boot-black can't live unless he earns wage. 

" Come, give him a penny, your boots he will clean, 
And make them as shining as ever was seen." 
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THREE TINY MICE. 
Three tiny little baby mice, 

With their mother out a walk, 
See a trap, look grave and serious. 

And stop to have a talk. 
Then pointing to the trap, "My dears," 

That kindly mother said. 
Then shook her little clever tail, 

Then shook her litde head. 
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*' The food is sweet within it. 

But, if you pass the door, 
Your little life is over, dears. 

For you'll come out no more. 
So when you see a trap like that, 

Be filled with dreadful fear, 
And run away with all your legs, 

Stop not one moment near. 



A BRIGHT DAY. 

Oh, who has sent this bright glad day ? 
Oh. who has driven the rains away ? 
Oh, who has made the flowers so sweet ? 
That grow so thick beneath our feet ? 
Oh, who has given/ us hearts so gay, 
And given us time and love for play ? 
All, all is from the God above, 
Whose name the Bible says is Love. 
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OLD TOM'S DAUGHTER. 

Old Tom's eldest daughter 

Lives not far away, 
She often goes to see him, 

Almost every day. 

Though she now is married, 

She does all she can 
To brighten up his cottage. 

And cheer the poor old man. 

And best he likes the story 
Of the old man's Friend above. 

Of the God who careth for us, 
And of His tender love. 



JOHN ON THE HEARTH-RUG. 

John on the hearth-rug, 

Lying down to sleep. 
And all the drawing-room 

Perfect silence keep. 

For John broke his arm. 
And when he will be well. 

The doctor shakes his head, 
And says he cannot tell. 
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He slided down the banister, 
And fell into the hall, 

And they thought he was dead, 
It was such a dreadful fall. 

And when he gets better 
He'll remember all the pain. 

And slide down the banisters 
He will never do again. 
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CRUEL ROVER. 

*'Oh, Rover! Oh, Rover! 

The chickens did say, 
*' How could you eat up 

Dear mother to-day ? '* 

But Rover is silent, 
For, now that it's done. 

He finds there's no pleasure 
In doing what's wrong. 
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A MOTHER'S SURPRISE. 



" There's ma. Dear old ma, Let's hide," cry a merry 

group ; 
Quickly into a hollow tree, all quietly, they troop. 
"Let's watch. She'll pass us. Oh, won't it be such fun ? 
And when she's passed us just behind her we'll rua" 

Ma comes, does not find her children in the lane : 
Where are they ? Can it be true they've gone home 
again ? 

t 

Just beyond the hollow she stops beside a gate. 
And wonders wherever they are, for it is getting late. 

Then, all together, from the tree they rush quickly out, 

And make the evening ring again with loud and 
merry shout ; 

And just as they thought they would, with laughter- 
brimming eyes, 

They made their mother start again, and gave her 
great surprise. 



THE HARE AND THE HAWK. 

Run, little hare, 

Don't stop to look behind ; 
Run, run, run, run, 

Until you shelter find. 

That very cruel hawk 

Can't catch you when you're there ; 
Run, run, run, run. 

My frightened little hare. 
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THE RAINBOW. 



Who made that rainbow in the sky, 

So bright and round, so strong and high ? 



Who mixed its colours, soft and fair. 
And put it on that black cloud there ? 



'Tis very pretty, just to see ; 
And it was made by God for me, 



That I, a little child, might know 
And love the God who loves me so. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Dressed in soft feathers, drab and pale, 
There sings the happy nightingale. 
'Twas God who taught the pretty song, 
It sings away the whole night long. 



THE BOAT. 

Two happy children 
In a Httle boat, 
Though they're on the solid land, 
Fancy they're afloat. 
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One boy, one girl. 
Singing happy song, 
Though they're 6n the solid land. 
Think they're going along. 



TOM AND THE DOCTOR. 

Tom's father was ill, 

And lying in bed ; 
*' Let me go to the doctor's," 

The loving boy said. 

So away to the village 

At once he would go, 
And trudge to the knees 

In water and snow. 

He saw the kind doctor, 

And his story did tell. 
He brought home some physic. 

His father got well. 
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THE COWS. 

The cows are all resting 
In the cool pleasant shade. 

And when it is evening, 
In the river they'll wade. 

Then down they will lie 
On their soft grassy bed, 

And sleep, all so soundly, 
Till the darkness has fled. 

And then in the morning, 
In the fresh pleasant air, 

They'll get up to breakfast 
Off a table most fair. 

All covered with dew-drops, 
Made bright by the sun, 

And they'll eat, and they'll eat. 
Until they have done. 
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WILL AND THE HARE. 

There was a poor hare a dog tried to kill, 

So it ran for its life, and looked up to Will, 

And it said, by its look, "You seem kindly and brave, 

Have pity, have pity, and from that dog save." 

So Will picked it up, and ran with it home. 

And put it quite safe where the dog could not come. 

THE HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Tiny bird, tiny bird, humming like a bee, 

I will love you very much ; come and stay with me. 



Bring your tiny baby too ; and I am sure you'll find 
I will keep it very warm, and be very kind. 



THREE LITTLE IRISH. 

" We're three little Irish, and all very young," 
Said smiling little Pat, in the song that he sung. 

" We've not had no breakfast, and friends we haven't 

any; 
God bless you, good sir ; please give us a penny." 
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PRIMROSES AND VIOLETS. 

Pray, sir, buy a flower. 
They are pretty and sweet. 

For your children at home 
They will be quite a treat. 
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Primroses and violets. 
All yellow and blue. 

Fresh gathered this morning. 
New washed in the dew. 



GOOD MOTHER CAT. 



Those kittens are taught, 
By good mother cat. 

To catch and to hold 
A thief of a rat. 



For rats to a house 

Have no business near, 

They frighten the children. 
Fill mother with fear. 
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THE BOYS AND THE FIREMAN. 

There is a house on fire, and all the people are gone 
out but two little boys, who are up-stairs in bed. 

Somebody was going past the house and saw the 
smoke, and then the flames, and tried to open the 
door, but it was locked. Then two little heads 
were put out of the top window, and they shouted, 
"Oh! oh! It's burning! we can't get out; it's 
burning ! " 

Then the fireman came with a long ladder and 



put it to the window, and went up it and brought 
the boys down all safe. 

When their mother came home she was shocked 
to see the house burnt down, but she was very glad 
that her two little boys were saved, and she told 
the brave fireman what a good man he was to save 
her two children for her. 

And the two boys always raised their hats to a 
fireman. 
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THE WEDDING. 

Our Pollie has been married. 
In a bridal dress so gay ; 

And now she, with her husband, 
Is coming back this way. 

So let us stop and see her. 
And see her dress so fair 

With ribbons bright, and roses, 
So delicate and rare. 



POOR LITTLE CHARLIE. 

Oh ! poor little Charlie ! 

See how he is crying. 
There lies his poor donkey. 

He fears it is dying. 



For years he has loved it, and been its true friend. 
And now he is crying ; it has come to its end. 



THE OPOSSUM. 

Here is a funny little creature, but the little creature 
is a good mother, and she is frightened that some 
one is coming to take her little children from her. 
So she has picked them up in her hand to run with 
them to a safe place. The little children scream, for 
they don't like crushing, and they think their mother 
is not kind. 



THE SEA. 

How rough is the sea, 
How white is the foam; 

I'm glad I'm on land, 
And safely at home. 

I pity the sailors 
Who go for our tea. 

And almonds and figs, 
Across the wide sea. 

I hope they'll be safe. 
And come home again, 

The ship and the figs. 
And all the brave men. 
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THE HOMELESS BOYS. 

Cold and hungry, poor and homeless. 
They have laid them down to sleep : 

May our loving God and Father 
Safely them till morning keep ! 



And may some kind friend of God 
Be a friend and teach them good. 

Find them work, and kindly- show them 
How to live as people should. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 

Meg was a little flower girl. She said, "Only a 
penny a bunch, gentlemen, all sweet and fresh from 
the woods," and held out her violets, which smelt very 
sweet, and looked lovely. 

One day a 'gentleman asked Meg if she had a 
father and mother ; and she said, " No, they are both 
dead." 

"Have you any brothers and sisters?" he asked. 
" Only one brother," she said, " and he's ill in bed, sir." 

" And do you get enough money to buy him and 
you food ? " " Yes," she replied, " quite enough ; 
and we are very happy." 

" I am very glad it is so. May I come and see 
you } " " Yes," she said, " if you will, sir." 

And the gentleman went to see Meg's house, and 
found it a tidy little room in a very poor house ; and 
he gave Meg's brother a new bed, nice and soft and 
warm ; and Meg and her brother were very glad. 



THE MAGPIE. 

Listen ! don't you hear that cry ? 
Somewhere is the pert magpie. 

There it is ; yes, I can see, 
Yonder, in that big elm-tree. 

THE HORSE IN THE FIELD. 

Dear horses, you've finished 
Your work for to-day, 



And out to the fields 
You've scampered away. 

How freshened you look ! 

How bhthesome and gay ! 
You enjoy the sweet grass 

Much better than hay. 

Dear horses, I love you, 
You're so noble and true. 

And all your hard work 
You so willingly do. 
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